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NOTES EN ROUTE 


Travel Diary of the Reverend James H. 
Robinson, highlighting the world mission 
to students which he undertook on _ be- 
half of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA 


AUGUST 15. I left Idlewild Airport by Swiss- 
air with grave apprehensions about flying 
around the world, for previously I had flown the 


less than three hundred miles. In Geneva I 


inftercoliegian 
met my old seminary classmate, Charles Ar- 


Chairman 
buthnot, who briefed me on the situation in Winnifred Wygal 
Europe. 

a | articles Production Editor 

GERMANY. Met with a delegate to the Ex- Genevieve 

| ecutive Committee meeting of the World’s ARE STUDENTS PAWNS OF HISTORY ¢ 4 

| Student Christian Federation, but spent Robert C. Dodds Business Manager 

most of my time visiting the Communist J. Frederick Miller 
Youth Festival in East Berlin. Exciting! Was U.S.A.’s ROLE 

mistaken for Paul Robeson when I signed NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE ... . 6 Sponsoring Movements 
autographs. Fortunately no one asked me to Fred W. Riggs Leila Anderson, YWCA 
sing! Because they thought I was an Amer- ; R. H. Edwin Espy, YMCA 


ican Negro Communist, I traveled a consid- E. H. Johnson, SVM 
THE PROPHETS, 


erable distance into eastern Germany with- OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Sponsoring Movements 
Lionel A. Whiston, Jr. Fern Babcock, YWCA 
Paul E. Converse, SVM 


ELECTION PREVIEW . 10 §F4dward L. Nestingen, 


out much difficulty. 


FRANCE. Met Jane Williams of the Presbyte- 
rian Board and Pastor Jaques Mundelin in 


; | Paris. Conferred with leaders of Cimade and YMCA 

+. visited their projects. Went to St. Amor for Norman Thomas 

, the meeting of Cimade’s whole European geile of 
7 staff. In Paris, had many discussions with STL DENT POLITICAL CONVENTION . 12 
French intellectuals and Communists. Anne Reick Carolyn Bee 


‘ Vernon P. Bodein 
ITALY pént five days with Tullio Vaney Elizabeth Bradley 


young Waldensian pastor, at Agape, the ecu- Leonard G. 


menical student center. High in tle Italian Elizabeth Dodson 
Hyla Converse 
William H. Edwards 


3... 


Harold Ehrensperger 


Alps, it is a glorious place, built by the 


and JAPANESE STUDENTS BUILD A Robert E. Fucesie 
national work-camp included Africans, Amer- Ball 
F icans, Europeans and Asians. SANATORIUM 15 William H. Hudnut, Jr. 
Hyla A. Converse J. Robert Nelson 
i wo Agape experiences stand out in mem- ° Frances Potter 
4 ory. On my last night there a former youth oi a William Yolton 
. leader of several thousand Communists from SEEING THROUGH WORLD TENSIONS — 16 
Milan preached the sermon. On the day I Alfred McClung Lee ‘ 
left all the work-campers ran down the 
mountainside following my car, waving their STUDY GLIDE ON THE NATURE OF a 
handkerchiefs and singing spirituals, as their .... 18 
desig 
way of saying good-bye to me. drawings on pages 3, 6, 7, 
i : 10, 11 are by Chester 
LEBANON. Met with student groups in the departments Tanaka who also gave 
American University and the American Col- professional a? in - 
lege for Women in Beirut. These two insti- NOTES EN ROUTE a Sc 2 Seanan’s new format.... 
tutions have made an invaluable contribu- The concept of the Old 
tion to the constructive leadership of the 
. is from the famous 
whole Middle East. . . . Held my first mis- 3-panel frieze by John 


Aral from a _ reproduction in 
misery of Arab relugee camps. CANT TIAL RT the New York Public 

JORDAN. Wet with leaders of the Moslem 


Brotherhood. Went touring with two Anglo- 


sionary conference. . . . Heart-sick at the 
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outside Amman looking down on hundreds 


. The next day I was almost shot by an 
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Editorial WHAT’S WRONG WITH PEACE? 


A Hollywood motion picture studio, after six months of work, shelved plans to pro- 


duce a film about Hiawatha, the Onondaga chieftain whose life has been immortalized 
in the familiar Longfellow poem. The movie management’s decision was based on 
deductive reasoning which went something like this: Hiawatha had succeeded in 
establishing peace among the warring Five Nations, therefore the public might re- 
gard the film as a plea for peace and thus it might be suspect as Communist propa- 
ganda. The apparent logic of this line leads quite naturally to the query, Has peace 
become a subversive idea? 

Obviously, there are limitations on the application of the Hollywood story to the 
present world struggle. However, the absence of any serious proposals for breaking 
down the walls of separation which are so high in our world, has created a vacuum 
both on campus and in community. The failure to advance genuine proposals has 
sometimes been due to fear of misinterpretation. And, there are some who do not 
wish to see the world move toward a stable peace. Many more believe that peace is 
unrealistic in concept and unattainable in fact. It is to the last of these 
groups just mentioned that this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is addressed. 
It is our hope that the articles in these pages will speak directly to those 
readers who more and more find themselves living for the passing moment, 
because the future seems so uncertain and so uncontrollable. 

Achievement of world peace is the most difficult of all human goals. The 
reason for the difficulty is, in part, that peace can come only when there is a 
mutual confidence and trust that members of all nations and cultures have 
fundamentally the same disposition for peace. Another facet of the difficulty 
is that no one can be an instrument of peace until he knows the conditions 
for conquering his own urge toward self-protection. The idea of peace be- 
gins to make sense only when there is an abiding faith that others will be 
responsive to actions growing out of mutual understanding and sharing. Any 
other attitude will result in inner turmoil and outward chaos. 

All of these ideas are fundamental concerns of the Bible—as the article on the 
prophets (see page 8) makes clear. The Bible speaks to these very questions when 
it affirms that God is Lord of history. The undergirding reality of human existence is 
the demand for justice, for sharing, for understanding. Denial of these basic needs has 
always led to moral disintegration and social destruction—a situation which in 
Biblical language is spoken of as God’s judgment. Seen in this light, some of the nega- 
tive aspects of American policy of which Dr. Riggs speaks (p. 6) become vastly sig- 
nificant. No policy of curbing a potential aggressor can succeed in the long run unless 
itis undergirded by an even more intense desire to break down walls of misunder- 
standing and of fear. 

To be unaware of the conditions of peace and not to be committed to a life in har- 
mony with these conditions is truly subversive. It is subversive to God’s will. It is 
subversive to all that mankind holds high. Edward L. Nestingen 
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By ROBERT C. DODDS 


This penetrating analysis of student attitudes is based on stu- 
dent discussions concerning the world situation in five of 
the nine regional YMCA-YWCA summer conferences. The 
author is Minister to Students of the Congregational-Pres- 


byterian Student Fellowship at Harvard University. 


A well-known and beloved professor startled his audience 
recently when he claimed that only a handful of the stu- 
dents in his college are happy. He teaches in a college 
which has a national reputation for extra-curricular gaiety. 

Students are still throwing parties, he said. They still go 
wild on football week-ends. Their jokes are witty, their 
laughter loud. But, he continued, just under their veneer of 
gaiety they are disturbed and terribly earnest. They play. 
but without much amusement. They live, but with little 
sense of expectation. And they are asking questions the 
like of which young people have not asked for generations. 

A prominent industrialist made a somewhat similar ob- 
servation after he had visited a student summer service 
project. “This is such a serious group,” he said during an 
outburst of student hilarity, “that even when they are 
laughing | feel an anxious yearning, just underneath. They 
are hunting desperately for something. Is it right that 
people so young should be so deadly in earnest? It worries 
me to see them.” 

Many people who have had a chance to watch today’s 
student generation have been asking the same questions: 
Is it true that students today are different from their pred- 
ecessors of fifteen or twenty-five years ago? Are they anx- 
ious or confused, or unusually serious? Are they champions 
of noble causes and world-changing schemes? Do they 
expect to have something to say about their destiny and 
that of their world, or do they feel like pawns, at the 7 
of history? What are the students themselves saying ? 

I was driving a group of young people to a picnic last 
spring. As our car moved through the lovely New England 


ARE 
Pawns 


country-side, we listened to some radio music until a rou. 
tine news broadcast broke in. “Turn it off,” urged one of 
the girls, “it reminds us of things we want to forget.” “] 
want to enjoy myself on this picnic,” said a boy’s voice, 
‘IT don’t want to hear about Korea any more. Let’s shut the 
radio off.” 

When you think about it, you remember that the young 
people of today have never lived in normal times. They 
cannot even imagine what it would have felt like to live in 
the world of their fathers. Born into a depression, they 
have always lived in a world of economic insecurity and 
tensions. They were in grade school when a global war ex- 
ploded. During the reconstruction years, as they were be. 
ginning to make independent judgments, they were intro- 
duced to human cruelty and agony, to human good-will 
and cynicism, to dislocation on a staggering scale. 


Stop thinking— it’s dangerous! 


It takes some courage and some background to hold any 
political opinion. Someone is always ready to disagree and 
to make you defend yourself. No sooner had the student of 
today reached the point of development where he was able 
to take a political stand, than the costs of opinion became 
almost impossibly high. 

He saw government servants intimidated into silence. 
He saw college presidents and boards of trustees whittle 
down the scope of academic freedom. He observed the 
srowing political reticence of his adult neighbors and 
friends. One student from the southeast has observed, “On 
many college campuses even discussions and searching for 
the whys and wherefores of the present state policies are 
quieted down and labeled ‘red’ or ‘radical.’ ” 

In another college the political opinion of Negro ROTC 
members has been polled. They were asked to state their 
attitude toward Paul Robeson. The apparent purpose of 
the poll was to screen those who hold “undesirable” views. 

And now these young people are reaching an age when 
they want to make basic choices which will affect their 
whole lives: the selection of a life partner, a vocational 
decision, a geographical location which they can call home 
and where they can put down roots. But again they face 
uncertainty. 

The army makes a prior claim on their lives. Korea. 
with its promise of death or dislocation, haunts their 
thoughts of the future. And over all their planning hangs 
the ghastly possibility of another global war. One blithe 
young woman said, as she returned from Christmas shop- 
ping last winter, “All I could think of as I chose gifts for 
friends and relatives was, What book would you like to be 


reading when the atomic bomb blows up our pretty town?” 
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STUDENTS 


Our old young people 


Young people who have lived under the shadows of 
major frustration and insecurity are understandably dif- 
ferent from their predecessors of a calmer day. They do 
have many qualities in common, but their differences at- 
tract our first attention. All do not hold the same view- 
point, but some general patterns in their outlook do seem 
to emerge. Occasional individuals and groups stand out 
by contrast. 

One of the most striking impressions these students give 
is of a premature aging. Feelings of futility and fatalism 
are fairly common among older people. But with youth we 
have learned to associate a serene self-confidence, a willing- 
ness to tackle any job and a faith that eventually they will 
succeed. 

Not so, however, with today’s students. Now the excep- 
tion is the person who feels that the world is his oyster. His 
fellows feel that in time the world will put him into his 
place. Great social forces have so buffeted our young peo- 
ple that they have lost the innocent expectancy which once 
was a hallmark of youth. They know that for them the 
moon is out of reach, and they will settle for much less. 
They ll take a bit of security, a steady job, and perhaps a 
chance to be useful. The striking aspect of this is that such 
moderate goals have in the past belonged almost exclusively 
to older folks. 

In college bull sessions these days you don’t often hear 
students advocating daring and world-sweeping schemes. 
And when you do you are struck by the chorus of skeptical 
responses: “Doesn't sound realistic to me.” “Don’t kid 
yourself, people don’t act that way.” Or occasionally the 
cynical, in it for me?” 

Even the pacifist is not always out to change the world. 
Often he takes his position on strictly personal grounds. 
As one of them put it recently, his stand was “a repudia- 
tion in one form or another of personal involvement in the 
violence which characterized modern warfare.” Implicit 
was the feeling that he could not or would not try to change 
the institutions of war. 

Death is another preoccupation which has belonged to 
older people. But today’s student generation lives close to 
the presence of death. The word arises often in conversa- 
tion. Plans are qualified by such phrases as “If I live long 
enough.” or “If I don’t get killed in Korea.” Very recently 
one student group on the east coast held a retreat where 
the theme was “Death.” The students had pled for the 
topic; they had spent hours getting ready for it and they 
are still talking about how much it meant to them. 

All in all, one meets students today whose outlook is 
much like that of older men and women. These young peo- 
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ple are honest and questing, but deeply skeptical of easy 
answers. Their hopes are trimmed by a new sense of real- 
ism. A deep seriousness underlies their living. 


It's been said before: they’re confused 


Another emergent characteristic has attracted much com- 
ment already. Students today are confused. Of course con- 
fusion has always been a hallmark of later adolescence. But 
in these young people it is so pronounced as to be almost 
a difference in kind. Over and over again one sees the 
signs, 

“Teachers, parents and churches are urging us to devel- 
op our minds,” a student writes, “yet, we are constantly 
confronted with tremendous contradictions in the develop- 
ment of the regimented mind. Gone are the dignity and 
worth of man, because he is man. The students don't know 
where to turn.” 

Says another, “My personal belief is not yet settled.” A 
girl states her world view in these terms, “I haven't thought 
it through clearly; I seem to be in a state of confusion.” 
Another speaks for many with the observation, “I seem to 
be in a dilemma; I am confused.” A mid-western boy ex- 
presses a poignancy so sharp that he himself does not catch 
it. “I hope that the coming year will be very significant in 
my growth so that I will know how I feel and why.” he 
says. 

Prolonged confusion also begins to have other effects. 
Apathy is already a part of the picture. When everything 
seems jumbled, you cannot develop a large-scale concern. 
You have to concentrate on the little pieces that do make 
sense. So you stop trying to understand international ten- 
sions and you focus on dreams of a white ranch house with 
deep-freeze, a little grocery business and a family. 

Moral confusion comes quickly too. Values become 
blurred and are hard to pin down. This is not to say that 
students of 1952 are more wild than those of the roaring 
twenties. I do not believe they are. But in other years stu- 
dents revolted violently against well-established value struc- 
tures. Today they have no such standards against which to 
revolt and, of course, none by which to live. Sex morals, 
honor systems, athletic attitudes, drinking and personal 
ethics are all showing the result. 


Some yearn for authority 


A further consequence of confusion often is the search 
for authority. A southern student observes, “We are look- 
ing for something authoritative, something that will work.” 
They want to have answers but they want to be absolutely 
sure that they are on the right track. “We're tired of drift- 
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® IN A LONDON BANK a burly American grasped a wad of 
dollars, exclaiming, “Boy! It sure feels good to get a-hold of 
some greenbacks after handling your pounds and shillings.” 
The teller replied in an even voice, “Yes, sir! We have 
been glad to see your money in this country.” The Ameri- 
can’s reply was loud enough to be heard all over the bank: 
“PU say you ought to be! Where would you Limeys be 
without all the help Uncle Sam is giving you?” 


® IN BANGKOK the best residences have been taken over by 
Americans at high rentals. Aristocratic and cultivated 
Siamese who cannot afford to compete have moved into 
second-rate and third-rate dwellings. 


® IN CICERO, ILLINOIS, when an American Negro was sub- 
jected to mob violence as he attempted to move into a new 
home which he had purchased, newspapers throughout 
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MILITARY. The United States is now 


organizing a great military defense ef.- 


Europe and Asia gave the story front-page headlines. 


During these days of a presidential campaign in the U.S.. 
every thoughtful American is pondering our national role 
in world affairs. He is thinking about how our government 
should act so that the country and people may be safe- 
guarded in a world threatened by war and violence. He 
soberly studies newspaper reports of the conflicts in Korea, 
Indo-China and Malaya, and he worries about the possi- 
bility of a global war between superpowers. He also thinks 
about how we should act to conserve and extend the values 
we hold dear—freedom and justice, not only for our own 
people but for every one—in a time of spreading totali- 
tarianism and tyranny. As the populations of Asia and 
Latin America and even of Africa demand ever more ag- 
gressively the good things of life, he wonders how best we 
can extend to others the benefits of our technology, at the 
same time protecting our American way of life and stand- 
ard of living. In the echoing silence following the explo- 
sion of atomic bombs, he looks for assurance that we have 
found a way to harness the vast powers released by science 
for human welfare rather than for destruction. 

As a citizen he asks these questions in the frame of ref- 
erence of American national interests. As a Christian he 
asks them in the wider perspective of the total human fam- 
ily; of all those whom the Fatherhood of God makes 
brothers, for whom, therefore, war is fratricide and tyran- 
ny a sin. As a Christian he is concerned about the foreign 
policy of the United States, but he also thinks about how 
he can relate himself directly, on a person-to-person basis, 
with people around the world. He penitently thinks about 
what our government, as a superpower, is in the world, 
about his own responsibility for our country’s foreign 
policy, about his own inadequacy as a citizen of the world. 

What sort of answer can the student—as an American 
and as a Christian—-give to the questions such as those out- 
lined here? How can he organize his thinking about the 
role of the United States in the world? One way to start 
would be to divide the broader question into functional 
areas—military, economic, political, technical, cultural— 
and assess under each the impact of American policy. 


fort. Through NATO as well as by 
agreements with Japan, Australia, the 
Philippines and New Zealand, our 
country is attempting to build a collec- 
tive security system intended to stem 
the further advance of Soviet imperialism. How effective 
is this effort? All the factors that would have to be con- 
sidered in answering this question cannot be considered 
here, but one aspect is worth noting. 

Even an army cannot be effective unless its soldiers have 
morale, unless the human beings in it are convinced that 
they have something to fight for. Rearmament efforts in 
England and western Europe will not be successful unless 
the people of those countries feel that the United States has 
an interest in their welfare which goes beyond using them 
as a shield against the Soviet Union. They will not make 
reliable allies if the price of rearmament is social injustice 
or the revival of a neo-nazi type of tyranny. 

Although one may make a good case for the necessity of 
putting primary emphasis on a military defense effort in 
Europe, one cannot make such a case in most of Asia with 
possible local exceptions as in Korea. The armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek did not collapse primarily for lack of 
weapons. They withered away because the people no longer 
supported the Kuomintang regime. The struggle against 
Communism in Asia must be primarily a battle for the 
minds and loyalties of men. 


ECONOMIC. With the Marshall Plan 
and the reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram the United States embarked on a 
policy intended to support economic 
recovery abroad, especially in western 
Europe. There can be little disagree- 
ment with the major aims of this pro- 
gram but certain aspects of it require re-examination. 

Originally it was expected that East-West trade in Eu-- 
rope would revive within the framework of the plan, for 
such trade would be advantageous and even essential for 
the economic welfare of all of Europe. No doubt the atti- 
tude of Moscow at the very beginning prevented the plan 
from developing, but under the Battle Act, U.S. policy now 
imposes ever greater restraints on East-West trade. 

Have the benefits of economic development under the 
Plan been equitably shared among all elements of the popu- 
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lation in the receiving countries? There have been charges 
that the workers did not benefit to the same extent as em- 
ployers. 

The so-called “dollar gap.” the inability of Europe to 
sell us enough to pay for all it wants to buy, cannot be 
finally closed until we buy from abroad as much as we 
expect to sell. But already pressure for tariff increases to 
“protect” certain American industries is growing. 


POLITICAL. The most urgent political 
problems of our day grow out of our 
relations with the Soviet Union. The 
security of America and our way of 
life would be most gravely endangered 
should the Russians control western 
Europe and all of East Asia. Thus the 
need to preserve a balance of power in Europe and Asia 
has been a primary political force in the determination of 
American foreign policy. But has not the method of imple- 
menting this policy tended to aggravate the harshness of 
American-Russian relations? If we had responded less 
negatively to many Soviet proposals, perhaps some of the 
disputes could have been resolved. 

The United Nations often has been officially cited as a 
corner-stone of our foreign policy. Yet have we always 
sought to find international solutions to our problems 
through the collective machinery of the UN rather than 
through direct negotiation? We have protested whenever 
the Soviet Union used the veto to prevent the Security Coun- 
cil from adopting resolutions it did not approve, but how 
often has the United States gracefully accepted defeat at 
the hands of a majority of the United Nations? We should 
not expect the interests of the United States and those of 
the majority of the UN always to coincide. Only by accept- 
ing the authority of the UN can that authority become real. 
By making some small sacrifices of its national interest, 
could not the United States have strengthened a far greater 


The author of this article is FRED W. RIGGS, currently 
working on the international program of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in New York City. He is 
author of “Pressures on Congress” (1950) and the more 
recent “Formosa Under Chinese Nationalist Rule.” To ex- 
plore further the topic of his present article, see his contri- 
bution “Is a Christian Foreign Policy Possible?” in the 
magazine “Religion and Life,” summer 1951. 
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interest—its interest in building the framework of a peace- 
ful world? 

Rising nationalism in Asia and Africa and the demand 
for independence and equality in the world have posed an- 
other whole series of problems for American policy. As the 
expected historic exponent of liberty and the rights of man 
the United States is expected by many people, both here 
and abroad, to uphold the aspirations of underprivileged 
nations. But our rivalry with the Soviet Union and the 
need to solidify our relations with the powers of western 
Europe have distorted our policy toward Asia and Africa. 
Thus our attitude toward the questions arising in Tunisia 
or Indo-China is based not so much on the inherent merits 
of each case as on the need to conciliate the French gov- 
ernment. Our relations with the new regime in India are 
disturbed by our expectations that the government of 
Prime Minister Nehru should line up unequivocally with 
the West against the Soviet Union. 


TECHNICAL. With the announcement 
of his Point IV Program President 
Truman aroused enthusiasm both 
among Americans and among the peo- 
ples of underdeveloped lands. But the 
long delay in getting the program 
started and the relatively small amount 
of money appropriated for it as compared with the vast 
sums spent for Marshall Plan aid. brought disillusionment 
to many who had been led to expect much more. The in- 
herent difficulties of the technical cooperation program are 
vast. Even with enough money, are there enough qualified 
Americans to provide the assistance? They must be not 
only technically proficient, but have humility, understand- 
ing of different cultures, be willing to live with and like 
people who speak strange languages and have known few 
material advantages. Already there have been many com- 
plaints about the Americans who crowd into the main 
cities of Asia, occupy the best houses, drive around in new 
cars and in general make the hypersensitive local people 
resentful against what they consider the ostentatious and 
brash American way of life. 

In countries where the government and the ruling 
groups may come from the land-owning. aristocratic fam- 
ilies, have we devised means of furnishing technical aid 
which will not benefit solely the already well-to-do, but 
bring advances also to poverty stricken peasants, plantation 
workers and day laborers? And if our assistance helps re- 
actionary ruling cliques to remain in power, how will this 
prevent the spread of Communism among exploited masses ? 


Are we ready to understand that what most profoundly 
ails people of Asia and Africa is not so much poverty and 
ill-health in material things but the loss of meaning and 
order in their social life that has come with the breakdown 
of their traditional religions, values and ways of family 
and community living under the impact of western mili- 
tary. political and economic pressures. Certainly, improved 
standards in health, literacy and daily living are necessary 
if there is to be real social re-integration. But by them- 
selves they are not enough. The growing emphasis on com- 
munity development and the awareness of social values in 
the rural reconstruction movement are healthy signs, but 

continued on page 19 
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By LIONEL A. WHISTON, Associate Professor of Religion 
in Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 


The prophets of the Old Testament are finally coming into 
their own. For nearly two thousand years their value was 
recognized because of their prophecies concerning the com- 
ing Messiah. But only in more recent times have they come 
to be seen as highly sensitive interpreters of God’s activity 
in history. Moreover, the age they interpreted, that of the 
Near East in the eighth to sixth centuries before Christ, is 
now understood as having been remarkably like our own. 

The political world the prophets 
described was one of power politics. 
As in our day, there were usually 
two dominant world empires, East 
and West. separated by an area of 
buffer states. With the passing of the 
centuries the names of nations and 
leaders have changed, but the pattern 
remains the same. 


The dominant empire in the East 
for the greater part of this period was 
Assyria. Later it was to be Babylon: 
still later, Persia. These empires were 
always reaching to the West in search 
of greater wealth through tribute and 
the control of trade routes. At the 
other end of the civilized world lay 
Egypt. a once mighty empire now in 
decline. In between were buffer states. 
including Syria and the divided 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

These nations interacted in a con- 
sistent pattern. Egypt and Palestine 
with Syria found common cause in 
resisting Assyria. Egypt took the lead 
in making alliances designed to 


THE PROGRES) A check the Mesopotamian empires, 


in a policy of containment. Invading 


armies, first from Assyria and later from Babylon, met 
the threat posed by these treaties. Egypt, abandoning its 
allies, left them to face the enemy. The resistance offered 
by Syria and Palestine would slow down the Eastern in- 
vader. The attack would stop just short of Egypt, because 
of loss of momentum or a negotiated peace. Plundered 


Palestine would lie in ruins: Egypt, usually untouched. 


would begin again with new alliances. 


To us today (gifted with some 2,500 years of hindsight) 


this vicious circle seems obvious, but it went unrecognized 
by the freedom-loving rulers of Israel and Judah. The only 
voices raised in protest against these hopeless and unwise 
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policies were those of the prophets. Only they seemed to 
have an insight into the meaning of events. All this might 
explain in part the reluctance of our present day European 
allies to take too vigorous action against Russia. There are 
uncomfortable parallels between America and _ ancient 
Egyptian foreign policies. 


Disturbing condemnations—then and now 


The self-centeredness that the prophets saw at work jn 
political life they also saw and attacked in social relation- 
ships. Like many Americans of today, the people of ancient 
Israel and Judah lusted for material prosperity and luxuri- 
ous living. Undoubtedly they would have claimed that 
the greatest contribution made by their generation was its 
high standard of living. Again, the voice of the prophets 
was the only objection raised. As in our day, the popular 
conscience was Clear. 

The book of Amos offers disturbing reading. Amos ac- 
cused the rulers and business men of his day of practicing 
slavery, extortion and dishonest measure. Still worse was 


their judgments on the vital issues of their era are 


their unbridled appetite for land, wealth, ease and luxury, 
at the expense of their countrymen. Yet the accused men 
were zealous in the practice of all religious observances. 
They held their wealth to be the result of their piety and 
they regarded it as a guarantee of God’s approval. 

Amos preached that social injustice was intolerable to 
God. God hated the religious festivities of a morally cor- 
rupt people; he desired justice, not sacrifices (5:21-25). 
Therefore, God was bringing a catastrophic judgment upon 
the nation. The fault of the nation did not lie so much in 
specific misdeeds as in the attitude of crass indifference 
and inhumanity of one segment of society toward another. 
His words will bring scant comfort to our present-day 
world of political oratory, luxurious living and expediency. 

The primary concern of all the prophets was for the re- 
ligious attitudes of the nation. They recognized that power 
politics and social injustice were fruits of a more basic 
evil, made inevitable when a nation’s religion has become a 
pious garment and not a living relationship. They warned 
against religious expression which is self-centered and not 
God-centered. 

The prophets regarded the religious life of the nation as 
one of disloyalty to God. This disloyalty is apparent 
in the foreign policy of Israel and Judah. The practice of 
power politics implies that treaties and military strength 
are superior to the power of God. Isaiah saw deeper than 
his nation. “Now the Egyptians are men, and not God: 
and their horses are flesh, and not spirit” (31 :3a). “For thus 
saith the Lord God . . . in quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength” (30:15). These words are an epitaph for 
the nation which does not make God its primary loyalty. 
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The social structure of the nation was also marred by 
disloyalty. Bitterly Jeremiah attacked the piety shown by 
the exploiters of the innocent: “Thou art near in their 
mouths but far from their thoughts” (12: 2b). Within the 
temple itself Jeremiah accused the people of lying words 
and hypocritical action. How dared they come before God 
in worship after oppressing the poor, practicing theft. mur- 
der, adultery, and even the worship of other gods? “Is this 
house which is called by my name become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes” (7:11)? 


God as Author of history 


Throughout this period Israel and Judah remained in a 
crisis Which was not to end until their capitals were de- 
stroyed and their people exiled. The prophets ceaselessly 
subjected their countrymen to a ruthless scrutiny. The 
cause of national disaster was in one root fact: disloyalty 
of the nation to God. This unfaithfulness was revealed 
clearly in the cynicism of the nation’s politics, its moral 
corruption and its actual desertion of God himself. 


partial explanations lay the fundamental reality that the 
nation had violated the expressed will and purpose of God. 
The people had seen the better and embraced the worst. 
The result was a spiritual decay which finally revealed a 
nation rotten to the core. Such a nation could not endure. 


Source of hope and power 


The prophetic word of God viewed from a human per- 
spective is always bleak and forbidding in the immediate 
future. The message must always be viewed from a double 
perspective—the impatient dimension of man and _ the 
eternal dimension of God’s purposes. The immediate future 
is dark to the prophet, but he knows dawn must come. 

Even Amos, who was perhaps the most pessimistic of the 
prophets. must have seen some hope for the future, or why 
did he preach? It was he who said: “Seek me |God| and 
ye shall live” (5:4). No man was more scathing than Jere- 
miah, yet when Jerusalem was in ruins and the people cap- 
tive. Jeremiah wrote words of comfort to the exiles. The 
same Jeremiah who in days of prosperity had proclaimed 


still as timely for us as tonights newspaper 


The prophets spoke in terms of the past, present and 
future. In all these they saw God as the Author and Direc- 
tor of history. In the past God had called his people and 
delivered them from slavery in Egypt. He had been to them 
as a father teaching his son to walk. or as a faithful and 
loving husband. At Sinai he had promised his people that 
he would be their God, that he would be faithful to them 
and give them a land “flowing with milk and honey.” Be- 
fore them would lie a glorious future. They in turn had 
promised that they would be his people, serving him only 
in all that they did. The wilderness wanderings were the 
honeymoon days of bliss and loyalty. 

With the passing of time, shadows appeared. God ful- 
filled his promises, withholding nothing, but the people 
became restless and international tensions increased. 

The story of the destruction of the nation could be told 
as the tragic last stand of a tiny country ground under the 
impact of two great empires. But as the long-drawn strug- 
gle is interpreted by the prophets, it discloses a process of 
religious degeneration in a disloyal people. This degenera- 
tion is shown through repeated refusals to accept the re- 
ligious and moral challenges offered by the prophets. The 
political disaster of the Babylonian conquest only drama- 
tizes the deeper disaster of moral and religious collapse. 
The nation was like a building hopelessly out of plumb 
which must fall (Am. 7: 7-9), or like a basket of late fruit. 
rotten to the core (Am. 8: 1-3). 

No doubt the destruction of the kingdom could have been 
explained in terms of political, economic or biological fac- 
tors, and were the prophets living today, they would prob- 
ably accept these explanations in part. But behind these 
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doom, now in the midst of ruin and destruction proclaimed 
hope for the future. (See Jer. 31: 31-34.) God has not 
given up. There was still room for those who remained to 
fulfill his divine call and promise. 

The picture was painted even more brightly by an un- 
known prophet we call the Second Isaiah (Ch. 40-55). In 
a series of sermons to his fellow exiles he showed them that 
suffering worked for good. Their suffering was a witness 
to men which revealed the power and greatness of God. In 
their exile they had shone as a “light to the nation.” By 
this witness they have enabled the nations of the world to 
know God, to worship him, and to be saved from disaster. 
Suffering thus borne without resentment, becomes a means 
of healing wrongs and the way whereby good gains victory 
over evil. This suffering is redemptive (53: 11). 

This was a climax in the insights of the prophets. The 
understanding of the suffering that heals came true in the 
sufferings of Jesus. He bore the weight of the evil which 
fell on him willingly and without resentment, thereby re- 
leasing healing and morally regenerating forces. 

Time and events in Israel and Judah have proven that 
the diagnosis and prediction of the prophets was correct. 
If their interpretation of God’s activity in history was also 
correct, then they have much to say to us. 

When you and I pray “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” the prophets, old and 
new, have much to do with the answering of our prayer. 


Author’s note: The discussion of loyalty in this article had 
its origins in suggestions made by R. H. Pfeiffer, “Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament” (1941). 
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By NORMAN THOMAS 


4 One of the strange things 
about America is that our 

Thad democracy has done as well as 
it has with its creaking political 
machinery. The worst feature 
of that machinery is that we 
try to carry on through two 
parties, both coalitions and each 
held together by the desire for 
office rather than by a strong 
party principle. And, since national parties are legally fed- 
erations of state parties, it has been possible for the Demo- 
cratic coalition to unite opposites as different as the 
Ku Klux Klanners and the northern urban_ political 
machines. 


The party platform anomaly 

Consciously or unconsciously, party platforms usually 
have been written to evade issues within the parties and 
between them. And, when elected to office nominally on 
those platforms, candidates have not felt bound by them. 

But a change has been coming slowly. In 1948 it seemed 
that the Democratic Party had broken loose from its un- 
written agreement not to touch white supremacy or civil 
rights in the south, as the price of holding the support of 
the one-party Solid South. Truman won, despite the Dixie- 
crat split. And he won on the most explicitly progressive 
program ever advanced by any major party or its presi- 
dential candidate. Nevertheless, he had been practically 
unable to implement that program, even though his party 
nominally controlled both the 82nd and 83rd congresses. 
The southerners soon discovered that they could do a better 
job of frustrating parts of the Democratic platform by 
staying in the party than by getting out of it. From within, 
they could keep important committee chairmanships 
through seniority, and could protect the right of unlimited 
filibuster. 

The last two congresses have been dominated most of the 
time on vital issues by a loose coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. There has been no evidence of true 
party responsibility. 

In a blundering sort of way, the Democratic convention 
of 1952 did something about this situation. When it ended, 
the convention had adopted, without explanation or floor 
discussion, a coherent and definitely progressive platform 
which included specific declarations on civil rights and on 
the filibuster. 

However, the Southern Democrats remain in the party 
with the tacit understanding that they are not bound by the 
party platform, notably on civil rights. Senator Sparkman 
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of Alabama, a liberal in many respects but not on ciyij 
rights, was nominated largely as a sop to the south. The 
battle for clear decision for party on principle and for 
party responsibility to its principles is yet to be won. A 
wise voter will be well advised to pay closer attention to the 
speeches of the candidates than to the words of the party 
platforms. 


The significant election of 1952 


In the 1952 campaign and in the election, minority 
parties will play a less influential role than at any time in 
the last 75 years. No minority party of today will attract 
attention or stir up discussion like the old Populist Party, 
or the Socialist Party through many years, or Henry Wal- 
lace’s Progressive Party in 1948. We are indeed a two- 
party country. This is almost a necessity under our consti- 
tution and it would be a desirable necessity if the two 
parties were divided on broad lines of principle. 

I did not run six times for the presidency on the Socialist 
ticket because I loved third parties as such. I| ran to ad- 
vance socialist education and to make the Socialist Party 
a nucleus or a catalytic agent in bringing about a political 
realignment through the formation of a mass party. some- 
what on the lines of the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration in Canada. | believed that such a party would have 
to become the first or second party by the death of one of 
the older parties or their consolidation. 


The party platforms 


There is this year a fairly definite difference in spirit 
and even in specific proposals between the Republican and 
Democratic platforms on domestic 
issues. 

On civil rights both platforms 
show some evidence of desire to be 
all things to all men. But the Republi- 
can platform at this point is more 
evasive, except in its definite promise 
of “appropriate action to end segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia.” In 
general, it promises to prove Republi- 
can good faith not by specific laws 
but by federal action “toward the elimination of discrimi- 
nation” and of poll taxes. On the crucial issue of fair em- 
ployment practice legislation, it falls back on what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt would have called weasel-words. It favors 
“enacting federal legislation to further just and equitable 
treatment in the area of discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. Federal action should not duplicate state action to end 
such practices; should not set up another huge bureau- 
cracy.” The platform is completely silent about curbing 
minority rule by limiting filibusters. 

The Democratic platform urges “that action be taken at 
the beginning of the 84th Congress to improve congres- 
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sional procedures so that majority rule prevails and deci- 
sions can be made after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority in either party.” Its civil rights 
plank states the principle of dual responsibility for action 
by state and local bodies together with the federal govern- 
ment, and then it repeats the 1948 pledge and expressly 
declares in favor of “federal legislation effectively to secure 
these rights to everyone: 1, the right to equal opportunity 
of employment: 2, the security of persons: 3, the right to 
full and equal participation in the nation’s political life 
free from arbitrary restraints.” 

It is quite likely that the civil rights plank and the prom- 
ises on this subject which may be made by the candidates 
will be the central domestic issue of the campaign this 
fall. 

In foreign affairs, despite the desperate effort of the 
Republican platform to blame the Democrats for every- 
thing that has gone wrong, there will not be any very valid 
issue of present-day policy. There might have been if the 
Republicans had nominated MacArthur or even Taft. But 
the drive for MacArthur, which had certain semi-fascist 
overtones, was notably unsuccessful. As I watched its fail- 
ure | rejoiced, with considerable amazement, that out of 
our Alice-in-Wonderland convention carnival some good 


does come. 

Foreign policy overshadows all else this year. Neither 
party platform and as yet neither set of candidates has 
started any crusade for the world’s one great hope, uni- 
versal foolproof disarmament under a strengthened United 
Nations. But the Democratic platform has some good words 
for disarmament and for support of the UN. If General 
Eisenhower tries to emphasize the 
Republican criticisms of the Demo- 
cratic administration for its past 
efforts to appease communism he 
_ won't get far because his own record 
at this point is vulnerable. It is 
perhaps well that foreign policy 
can hardly become a major partisan 
issue between Democrat and Re- 
publican. 


The candidates 


On the very important question of the candidates, | 
shall not conceal my strong preference for Stevenson over 
Eisenhower. As generals go, Eisenhower is no militarist, 
but he was an enthusiast for universal military training at 
the very time that he told us there was no danger from 
Russia. His concentration on military affairs has left him 
in amazing ignorance of domestic issues. His intellectual 
stock in trade is a lot of copybook maxims learned in 
Abilene around the year 1910, which he seeks to apply 
intuitively in 1952. Much will depend upon who briefs him. 
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What is even more surprising about the general who won 
fame by his ability to promote teamwork is that he went 
out of his way in Chicago to say that half the French are 
atheists or agnostics and of low moral fibre. He also in- 
sulted the democratic socialist parties of the world by 
practically confusing socialism and communism. (I never 
got an answer to my request to him to clarify his statement 
that pure socialism leads to pure dictatorship.) A candi- 
date for President of the United States should have more 
to offer us than personal charm and a good military record. 

Governor Stevenson brings to us personal charm, re- 
markable ability as a speaker and a good record as a gov- 
ernor. He may be slightly to the right of his platform but 
he is obviously sympathetic with the Fair Deal. Neverthe- 
less, it should be said that he was not nominated because 
of his merits (which were virtually unknown to most dele- 
gates) but because Senator Kefauver, his principal rival, 
had offended the city bosses by his attack on corruption 
and had affronted his fellow southerners by his support of 
the party platform and of the loyalty pledge. 

It remains to be seen how much the platform has been 
weakened by the nomination of Sparkman. In civil rights, 
he is a captive of his Alabama constituency, but in other 
fields he has a good liberal record: in loyalty to the United 
Nations for instance. In general his record is better than 
that of his opponent, Senator Nixon, who was nominated, 
as one ribald newsman put it, as a “housebroken Joe Mc- 
Carthy.” Nixon has done work in loyalty matters on a 
higher plane than McCarthy and he had shown himself a 
vigorous campaigner, coming from a politically important 
state. 

The candidates will make fuller records as the campaign 
goes along. I repeat that a close observer of our irrespon- 
sible parties and their crazy conventions must rejoice that 
the choices before us are as good as they are. But that 
close observer should also be deeply interested in bringing 
about a more meaningful party alignment with well ac- 
cepted party responsibility. 

I had thought that we socialists could contribute to that 
desirable end better this year than by the use of our very 
limited resources in running a national ticket which under 
the ballot laws will be kept off in a great many important 
states. But the majority of our convention felt otherwise 
and nominated a good ticket, Darlington Hoopes of Read- 
ing, Penna., and Samuel H. Friedman of New York City. | 
go along with the party in the hope that that campaign 
will help in the education of the American public. 


One of the nation’s keenest interpreters of political af- 
fairs, Norman Thomas has himself been a presidential 
candidate, on the Socialist Party ticket. Last summer 
he attended both major party conventions. The views 
expressed in this article are entirely those of the author. 
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STUDENT 
POLITICAL 
CONVENTION 


Mock assembly airs controversial issues 
of our time and raises doubt whether 


today’s students are really “‘‘silent”™ 


On May 9-10 we staged a Mock Convention (Republican) 
on our campus. It was an educational experience which 
should help our students to follow the November election 
campaigns with more knowledge and a_ considerable 
amount of know-how. The aim of all our planning was to 
help students look at all sides of political issues, define 
them and then vote with integrity and intelligence. 

In the platform debate some of the political issues that 
will figure in the November election were defined by stu- 
dents. The planks were discussed from the floor. It was re- 
quired that students who planned to participate in the 
debate be well-informed on the point in question. 

The platform, drawn up by the platform committee and 
then amended and adopted by the Convention, was specific 
in its objectives and liberal in its outlook. The delegates 
voted for reinstatement of consumer credit control, elimina- 
tion of the Electoral College, extension of the GI Bill of 
Rights to Korean veterans, establishment of an effective re- 
serve training program, a strong civil rights program and 
an extensive program of internal conservation and improve- 
ment. Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, and eventually 
Puerto Rico was advocated. 

But the most important thing for the students was not 
the passage or defeat of motions in convention session. 
Rather, it was what they learned as they participated in the 
give and take of a democratic process. Our students will 
now pay closer attention to the real party platforms and 
to the way in which the winning party in November imple- 
ments the platform it has wrought. 

Students who rarely listen to or read political speeches. 
did listen in our sessions as their classmates spoke for 
Warren, Eisenhower. Taft. and the others. Although ours 
was a Republican convention, the name of William O. 
Douglas was introduced on the grounds that his position on 
the Supreme Court bench made him non-partisan. This un- 
expected move added to the excitement of the proceedings. 
Prior to his nomination, a motion to amend the rules of 
eligibility to include “the candidate must be a publicly an- 
nounced Republican” was made and defeated. The records 
and beliefs of each candidate were examined and empha- 
sized in the nominating and seconding speeches. A large 
amount of pre-convention work had been done by delegates 
in an effort to line up support for “favorite sons.” This 
work was intensified during the convention and small knots 
of delegates listening to avid campaigners could be seen 
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everywhere on the floor, as the roll was called. Genera] 
Eisenhower was nominated on the second ballot. Governo; 
Karl Warren was named vice-presidential nominee on the 
second ballot. 

“I'll have more interest in the election this fall. that’s fo, 
sure. “Sure wish | was old enough to vote now that ] 
know more about the candidates.” “The convention taught 
me a lot about politics 'd never find out any other way.” 
Such were the comments heard as the students left the final 
session of the Minnesota Mock Convention. In the sessions 
1.100 student delegates became more aware of the politica] 
issues of the election, of the stand of the candidates op 
those issues and of their own political responsibility. 


ANNE REICK. Member of Convention Pyb. 
licity Committee, U. of Minnesota YMCA 


Caucus of the “Pennsylvania State Delegation” 


Additional suggestions for developing political aware. 


ness and responsiblity among students this fall: 


1. Campus-wide promotion of registration of new voters. 
Find out what the registration requirements are and 
how and where new voters register. 
Get local, state and national candidates to discuss 
with informed faculty and students some of the spe- 
cific campaign issues in the light of Norman Thomas’ 
analysis of the conventions (See p. 10 of this issue.) 
and Fred Riggs’ penetrating observations and ques- 
tions about American foreign policy. (See p. 6.) 
3. Special publicity on the importance of voting. This 
should come to a climax a week before election day. 
4. Help students participate in actual political organi- 
zation of precincts. 
Keep in touch with the League of Women Voters. 
6. A “question and answer” program on American Pol- 
itics with the students from abroad who are on the 
campus. Be sure to get informed and sympathetic fac- 
ulty and students on the panel. If this interpretation 
is going to be done at all, it must be done well. 
Don’t forget that American students also will learn 
a lot as they see their country through the eyes of 
friends from other countries. 
Can you identify the forces that actually shape party 
objectives? Try it. 
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COME INDIA 


By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


The eyes of the world of Christian youth will be turned on India when the 
Third World Conference of Christian Youth meets December 11-25, in 
Kottayam, Travancore, South India. In an Asian setting, this is to be a world 


conference with 300 delegates present. Forerunners of “Travancore” have 
been Oslo in 1947 and Amsterdam in 1939. 


DELEGATES TO TRAVANCORE 
representing the National 


Student YMCA and YWCA 


NANCY SIMONS, student, Uni- 


versity of Chicago Divinity School 


MIRIAM WILLEY, student, Uni- 


versity of Nebraska 


VIRGINIA NYABONGO, faculty 
member, Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial University 


HERBERT A. DONOVAN, JR., stu- 


dent, University of Virginia 


KENNETH B. SMITH, student, Vir- 


ginia Union University 


THOMAS J. CLAGGETT, recent 
graduate of Whittier College 


WILLIAM H. EDWARDS, graduate 
of Yale University, °52 


LEILA ANDERSON, Executive, Na- 
tional Student YWCA 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY, Executive, 
National Student YMCA 


The Travancore Workbook may be 
obtained through the National Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA at $1.00 


Harold Ehrensperger, formerly editor of motive magazine, 
has been in India several years teaching journalism to col- 
lege students, first in Leonard Theological College, Jabal- 
pur, and now in Hislop College, Nagpur, M. P. 
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Come to India this year in your imagination. Only a small 
handful of delegates may come to “Travancore” as dele- 
gates, but every Christian young person should come as a 
symbolic act. For coming in this way may make you aware 
of a lot of things, not the least of which will be the mean- 
ing of the conference itself and especially the meaning of 
India. Perhaps this is the year to enlarge your perspectives 
and to break through your provincialism by the cultiva- 
tion of the ecumenical mind and the Christian spirit of 
love and understanding. 

Come to India and the conference by making yourself 
familiar with the subject of the conference. The first sen- 
tence of the conference Workbook says: “It is of supreme 
importance that all the preparatory work of the conference 
should be inspired by a desire to know and to do the will 
of God.” Suppose this year the Student Christian Move- 
ments of the world make this a reality in their work. You 
will be coming to Kottayam if you do this. 

Come to India and Travancore by making the study 
books of the conference your study books. Do you know the 
“uniqueness of Christ in the fact of powerful secular ideol- 
ogies, resurgent religions and tendencies towards syncre- 
tism?” Have you studied “social, political and economic 
justice in the context of nationalism, independence and 
democracy?” Are you truly aware of the nature and func- 
tion of the Church? What serious study have you made of 
“personal relationships in family and social life?” How 
much have you gone along with propaganda in your under- 
standing of international and racial tensions, and the ques- 
tion of war and peace, until you have fallen in with all the 
rest who have perverted Christianity until it means all 
things to all men? If you as a person, and if your student 
group can say that you have considered these questions 
seriously and that you know the Christian answers, you 
will have been to Kottayam and have taken from Kottayam 
the heart of the speeches and discussions. 


Come to India in 1952 by understanding the meaning and 
purpose of a conference which will be world-wide yet in an 
Asian setting, so that you will see the universal implications 
of Asian problems. This will be much more difficult to do 
from your campus in America, but in many respects for the 
future peace of the world, it may be one of the most im- 

continued on next page 
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INDIA continued 


portant things you can ever learn. Come to Kottayam to 
know that being right and being American are not synon- 
ymous, that millions of people are thinking differently from 
you and are sure that they are right. Come to pledge your- 
self to try to get as much of the truth as you can, and 
once having gotten it to the best of your ability, to stick to 
it no matter what the consequences may be. 

Come to the second largest country in the world because 
you need the perspective of other minds and eyes. Don’t 
apologize because you are an American, but know that you 
will be effective as an American only as you see through 
the eyes of world citizenship. There is nothing more alarm- 
ing, from an Indian point of view, than the lack of capacity 
to see through other people’s eyes, which seems to follow 
in the wake of national success and prosperity. Indians do 
know quite a bit about American and western civilization. 
Part of their knowledge has come first-hand, because they 
have been victims of colonial policies and economic impe- 
rialisms. Don’t assume you know about this because you 
have taken a course in English history. Try to see through 
the mind of Asia what this has meant. 


You ask how this can be done? First and fundamentally, 
you must get a true Christian perspective, which means a 
perspective that is founded upon the brotherhood that 
asks, “Who is my brother?” and that answers, “He who 
does the will of my Father.” That is the reason why you 
must pay attention this year to the first sentence of the 
Conference Workbook. If you would be truly Christian you 
must have this standard. 

Secondly, you can see through the eyes of Asia if you 
try to learn something about Asia. The woeful lack of 
courses in Asian history in American colleges is not over- 
looked by the young Indians who come to study there. 
When they return to India they invariably say, “American 
young people know next to nothing about Asia. But what 
can you expect? The news coverage in newspapers is largely 
given to the freakish and the strange; the story material in 
magazines that has Asia for background is likely to be 
made up of plots concerning mixed marriages and dilem- 
mas that grow from this: the feature material in smart 
magazines too often deals with Bombay society or other 
places that are most un-Indian; the pictures of Indians in 
the movies (until The River) are enough to make any In- 
dian sick and discouraged. Many Americans are constantly 
fed on this kind of trash.” 

But, you say, have we not read about India in our mis- 
sionary books, and has not India been the country we have 
studied in the year for studying that country in Missionary 
Education? Yes, you are right. Probably it was in 1949 or 
1950 that you had the last study course on India. It was a 
good one. But let us be perfectly honest and admit that 
perhaps much of our ignorance about Asia and India has 
been due to the kind of books we have read. 

Have you read Louis Fisher’s biography of Gandhi? 
Have you read Gandhis My Experiments with Truth? 
Have you ever heard of Nehru’s Autobiography or any of 
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his other books which are the best interpretation of India 
and her problems? Have you had a chance to look at 
Leonard Schiff’s The Present Condition of India, or at the 
Wisers’ Behind Mud Walls, Masani’s Our India, The East 
and West Association’s People of India or Resinger’s Rest. 
less India? Have you read anything of Tagore, do yoy 
know the Upanishads or the Gitas? Do you know anything 
about Ambedkar, Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Vijaya Lakshmj 
Pandit, Vallabhbhai Patel, Purushottam Das Tandon, Re. 
jendra Prasad? Have you read anything of C. F. Andrews, 
Frank Laubach, or Stanley Jones’ Christ of the Indian 
Road? Have you read that excellent missionary education 
book written by young Indians and their leaders called 
Our Country Is India? 


Yet you say that you are coming to this young republic in 
your imagination. What will you see? All the things that 
are different from America—the dirt, the filth, the disease, 
the poverty, the beggars, the coolies who never leave you 
alone, the curious who stand and stare and who ask embar.- 
rassing questions. And because they are different, they are 
strange. You will look for the fakirs who sleep on beds of 
spikes, the snake charmers and the fortune tellers. These 
are the things you have read about in books, you have seen 
in movies, and they must be characteristic of India. 

Come to India in your imagination. Know the sickness, 
the poverty and the filth until it makes your soul cry out 
because you have been so insensitive and so complacent in 
your comfortable civilization. Know the dirt until you 
never take pride again in your cleanliness and_ purity 
because you know that all men are dirty through and 
through, and you are part of them. Know the inefficiency, 
but take less pride in your country’s efliciency until you 
know its values in human happiness. Know the degrada- 
tion and never be superior again because you know that 
this kind of superiority is bought by human degradation in 
some part of the world. 

Come to one of the most amazing and exciting countries 
of the world. Look into the eyes of the young people and 
you will see India and know what sensitivity means. Look 
into their eyes and know what beauty is. But come to listen, 
come to feel. In India you will experience a wisdom that 
was old before your country’s culture began, you will hear 
sounds that you cannot understand because your ears are 
tuned to the harmonized melodies of western civilization. 

Come to India in your imagination and know that the 
passions, the impulses, as well as the ideals are just the 
same as in your country. Come to know that the problems 
are the same, the temptations the same, and the solutions 
the same. Come to know that the God whom we worship is 
the same, that the ways that we worship Him have the same 
underlying purpose even though they express themselves 
differently. Come to know that this is true because we have 
the same Saviour, the same Mediator, the same Christ. In 
Him there is no East or West, in Him there is no Indian 
or American. In Him there is only one family with its 
children. Come to India to meet his children, to know them 
and to feel them and to find relationship and belonging 
with them because they are brothers seeking the same goal 
—the will of the Father. Come and search for that will with 
them and you will be one with them no matter where you 
live or what color skin you have. 
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JAPANESE STUDENTS BUILD 
SANATORIUM TOKYO 


Japanese “branch” of WSSF tackles tragic home problem 
and strengthens bonds with world student community 


In the corner of a room a group of 
Japanese students are hard at work. 
They are members of the Student 
YMCA of the Tokyo University of 
Foreign Studies. Swiftly, carefully, 
the typewriter keys cut through the 
wax stencil, line after line, page after 
page. Close by, two other students 
are running the fine new mimeograph 
machine which has come to them 
from students in America through the 
World Student Service Fund. Ink 
smudges and cramped quarters do not trouble them, for 
they are working on something which excites them deeply. 


They are “printing” the pages of a textbook on interna- 
tional relations. They will sell the booklet and use the 
profits to help build a student tuberculosis sanatorium in 
the hills outside Tokyo. Sales of the textbook netted 1,500 
yen ($4.50), a very considerable sum for Japanese stu- 
dents to raise. But useful as the sanatorium certainly will 
be. the project has deep undercurrents of meaning. It is a 
symbol of student solidarity and mutual assistance on a 
world-wide scale. 


In the summer of 1951, through the cooperation of the 
Japan Student Relief Committee (WUS-WSSF) and the 
Youth Commission of the World Council of Churches, an 
international student work camp was organized to start 
construction of the T.B. sanatorium. From Thailand, Korea, 
America and Japan, Christian students came together for 
four weeks. Under the hot summer sun they dug and shov- 
elled, building an approach and levelling the site for the 
sanatorium, which will look down from its hilltop to a 
beautiful river valley below. 

On this building project six hours a day were spent at 
manual labor. In addition, the campers made a thorough 
study of tuberculosis under the guidance of their Doctor- 
Director. They concentrated on the enormous problem the 
disease presents in Japan and what needs to be done about 
it. Christian service went further. The students went into 
the local community, arousing in- 
terest in the fight against T.B. and in 
the deep Christian concern which was 
central in their camp community. In 
“their spare time” the students or- 
ganized play schools for children. 


JAPAN’S NEW UNIVERSITY 
ASKS FOR BOOKS 
The new International Christian Univer- 


sity in Japan needs books for its library. 
If you have books you would like to do- 


make the Japan Student Relief 
Committee's project known the 
general public, and now the Stu- 
dent Anti-T.B. Conference, high 
level group including doctors and 
professors, has decided to join 
the Japan Student Relief Com- 
mittee and work with them = on 
the construction of sanato- 
rium. 


TOKYO SUMMER WORK CAMP, 195] 


But there was a beginning. preceding 
all this. The initial construction was made possible be- 
cause students of goodwill in America and other countries 
gave what they had—money from a day’s work, a pint of 
blood, a month’s allowance—through WSSF and WUS, en- 
abling the Japanese Student Relief Committee to hold the 
work camp in ’51. Soon students were busy all over Japan 
finding ways to raise money for the hospital building fund. 
In the summer of °52 the second international work camp 
made a good start on the building itself. 

The textbook mimeographing, with which we started, is 
part of this effort. Individual students are working at it 
too. One member of the first of these camps, a Korean 
refugee student, has already sent in nineteen hundred yen, 
and is still working to fulfill his individual goal of twenty 
thousand yen. Students who are themselves flat on their 
backs in bed with T.B. are helping in whatever small ways 
they can. One such student writes, “We cannot let our 
fellow students tread the same miserable way that we have 
passed, leaving school in despair, being like a living dead 
and spending hopeless days and nights in the monotonous 
stagnancy of bedroom.” No, we cannot. 

The building of the T.B. sanatorium in Tokyo is one of 
the significant long-term projects that the Japan Student 
Relief Committee has undertaken. Through its relationship 
to WUS (World University Service) it represents a com- 
mon effort of the student community around the world. It 
has meant the encouragement of the Japanese students to 
make a vigorous attack on one of their most urgent prob- 
lems. It has provided an opportunity 
for Christian students in coopera- 
tion with other concerned students 
to offer their services and leader- 
ship in a deeply human _ venture. 
It is significant too because this 


The faith of the students has nate, please write to Dr. Stanley 1. Stuber, Concrete act of loving service is a 
been an inspiration to others. Japanese International Christian Univer- real cause of hope in a bitterly 
For instance, the campers used sity Foundation, 44 East 23rd Street, New divided and struggling world. 
both radio and newspapers to York 10, N. Y. —-HYLA S. CONVERSE 
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WORLD TENSIONS 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE is author of How to Under- 
stand Propaganda (Rinehart, 1952) and other books; Pres- 
ident of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Brooklyn College of the City of New York 


The legions of the propagandists have never been so vast. 
Never before have they had such carefully tested methods, 
nor access to such gigantic engines of publicity in words, 
music, photographs, and motion pictures. 

When these propagandists enter national and interna- 
tional affairs, they often do more to create tension and to 
confuse than to inform. They deal largely in emotional 
slogans, not in facts’ They find it easier to shriek than to 
look calmly. They bludgeon rather than discuss. They de- 
personalize their enemies and glorify their friends. 

The inhabitants of every country on the face of 
the earth are being assailed with a constant liturgy 
of praise And hate, from one viewpoint. Few ques- 
tions remain to be discussed. The orthodox position 
on each international development is self-evident. 
Is it any wonder that some folks—especially alert 
young students—begin to question, even to doubt? 


Which way through a maze? 

‘All is thus not confusion. Even in the highly tense inter- 
national relations of this world today. we have ways to gain 
a footing among the quicksands of international claims and 
counterclaims. Here is one sure indication of the basis for 
that optimism: It is true that those who work with high 
school and college students “find increasingly,” as one 
leader wrote to me, “that students are cynical about the 
information which comes to them.” Then this educational 
specialist quickly adds—“‘with the possible exception of 
students who are specializing in political science. econom- 
ics, and sociology.” In other words, students who have 
developed their healthy spirit of social inquiry show they 
possess the best instrument with which to approach the 
international propaganda struggles. 

What else do political science, economics, sociology, and 
related fields have to offer that give students a sense of 
being able to find their own way through the maze of 
world tensions? Certainly these approaches to the study of 
man in society do not engage in mere counter-propaganda. 
That would be as self-defeating as emotional counter-prop- 
aganda frequently is. The social sciences, when they are 
sound, are no more American than they are Russian even 
though they are certainly overwhelmingly pro-democratic 
rather than pro-totalitarian. 

Political science, economics, and sociology build upon 
the questioning and discussing traditions of western cul- 
ture and especially on our traditional version of it in this 
country. These disciplines accept seven principles that are 
useful in approaching the study of international tensions: 
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Seven guides to confident judgments 

1. People are much the same in various times and places, regardless 
of racial stock. 

2. Life conditions make people behave differently. 
Intergroup tensions in this country tell us much about the nature 
of international tensions. 

4. Politics in this country, including the protection of gangsters and 
racketeers, tell us much about the nature of international struggles, 

5. Beware of the propaganda ‘‘come-on.” It may not be the fore. 
runner of what you expect. 

6. Reserve your judgment. 


Make up your own mind. 


A brief comment on each of these seven guides will, | 
hope, send you back to your texts and other readings on 
social science and public affairs with some added enthu. 


siasm: 


|. People emerge, wherever they are found 
in history and anthropology, as brothers and 
sisters under the skin. What differences we have 
arise out of our different cultural backgrounds 
and the life conditions associated with them, 
The great and small benefactors and enemies 
of mankind have appeared in many times and 
places and among all major racial stocks within the single 
human race. 


2. Life conditions change both our traditions and our 
cultures. Persons in a ghetto or reservation create similar 
problems for themselves and for society, and they make 
similar adjustments to adversity whether they are Negroes 
or Puerto Ricans or Irish Catholics or Jews. An ethnic or 
racial group in a position of dominance develops conflict 
myths about the oppressed and engages in other similar 
defensive actions whether the dominant group is British, 
South African Boer, Nazi, Fascist, White Old American, or 
Soviet Russian. 


3. Intergroup tensions between Negroes and whites in 
Detroit arise out of the same kinds of contrasts of interest 
and lack of knowledge of each other that have developed 
between the people of the East and the West internationally. 
In Race Riot, (a book published by Dryden), I showed 
how this situation in Detroit grew into the 1943 race riot 
in which thirty-four Americans died and many hundreds 
were wounded. The “iron curtains’ around America’s Para- 
dise Valleys and Harlems are not as formal and of the 
same nature as the iron curtain that separates the East and 
the West, but the consequences are much alike. Ghetto iron 
curtains are even more ominous to Americans. Until we are 
able to remove those barriers, we will neither be able to 
establish mutual trust and understanding with the vast 
numbers of non-whites outside the Soviet sphere, nor be 
able to understand how to resolve our conflicts with the 
peoples federated under the red banner. 
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4. Politics in the United States is the actuality of the 
theoretical or ideological commodity we are trying to sell 
to the world. That actuality, as we all know, falls too far 
short of the promise of democracy. It is handicapping seri- 
ously the effectiveness of our struggle for men’s minds. 
Gangsterism results from perversions of democracy in this 
country just as international aggressions result from the 
lack of democracy in the broader field. When we really im- 
plement democracy at home and abroad with democratic 
rights and responsibilities for all, no country or combina- 
tion of countries will dare to stand against us. Until that 
time. our troubles are likely to increase. 


5. Beware of the propaganda “come-on.” In all propa- 
ganda. the familiar formula is A-B-C. Propaganda consists, 
implicitly or explicitly, in an Appeal, then a tie-in or Bond, 
and then the item being sold, the Commodity. The Appeal 
is the “come-on.” It is the talk of human needs. of human 
aspirations. of great social goals. The Commodity may or 


Pawns of History continued 


ing along with nothing to hang on to.” says a girl from an 
eastern college. “We're looking for something that will 
make life complete.” There is an urgency in this quest, too, 
an urgency which heightens the authoritative demand. 
“We don’t want to wait,” says a boy from an Ivy League 
university. “I don’t think we can wait.” 

The authorities of today attract and repel the student 
simultaneously. There is a skepticism that grows out of his 
hankering after individualism, and a yearning for security 
that draws him toward protective authority. The church is 
being asked constantly to state its dogmas, but it is being 
forced at the same time to defend them. The large industry 
is being sought as a secure vocational haven, but its very 
size is also making it suspect. 

The protection of social groups is courted but their in- 
ertia and insensitivity are deeply distrusted too. “We like 
to think we’re idealistic,” says one young person with char- 
acteristic candor, “but you can’t stand too much social 
pressure either. Sometimes you have to let your ideals go. 
You've got to conform.” Speaking of the loss of meaning 
and purpose in life, another comments. “Whether Chris- 
tianity could give an interpretation of this [ don’t know.” 


The world’s hope 


This is certainly not a generation that intends to set the 
world on fire. Looking at the world with a cool gaze, they 
see that it has been ablaze too long already. And many of 
them are deeply unconcerned about the great social prob- 
lems of our day. The world situation “has presented a great 
challenge to students (and others) to find ways for solving 
the problems of today,” writes one student. 

Of course, there are apathetic folks, and some do feel 
that they are the helpless pawns of history. Gone are the 
political and social fire-eaters of earlier student genera- 
tions. In their place today are serious young people who 
are reaching cautiously and critically for the solutions of 
well-nigh unsolvable problems. 
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may not have any relation to the Appeal, to which it has a 
plausible Bond. The Communist Russians say that they are 
concerned about the evils of the “class struggle” and of the 
“exploitation of the proletariat.” But their Commodity is 
the actual Soviet system, a dictatorship in the name of the 
proletariat but scarcely of the proletariat. If American 
workers are “exploited” and Russian workers merely labor 
for the love of it, at least American workers have far 
greater freedom of speech and action. 


6. Reserve your judgment. Don't be stampeded. There 
isn t that much hurry. Look at the facts. Think things over. 
It may hurt your vanity not to have an opinion on a press- 
ing issue, but you will gain in intellectual strength every 
time you say, “I don’t know. I am still thinking about 
that.”” Our troubles come from those who have halfcocked 
ideas, not from those who have learned to question, dis- 
cuss, and think. Thus— 


7. Make up your own mind. 


A dominant impression of the positive program of to- 
day's student is its guardedness and caution. The young 
people seem to be asking, “Will it work?” Can I be reason- 
ably sure that it is worth risking my interest, my abilities, 
my life for this?” 

If the poltical program espoused on college campuses 
today seems to some people to be disturbingly conservative 
or insufhciently dominated by lofty ideals, is it in fact 
any less realistic than their own? Is it less likely to serve a 
world in desperate need? 

I remember well a conversation I had last spring with a 
student from an eastern women’s college. A devotedly 
Christian person, she had learned to be a spokesman for 
her generation of students. She was aware how deeply her 
group was worrying some people of the older generation. 

As we talked, I could not get her to subscribe to the 
facile solutions that were current in my own college days. 
She was too aware of the complexity of today’s issues. Al- 
ready she was disillusioned by idealistic attempts that she 
knew had failed. And yet she was eager to use her mind 
and her heart to make a better world. 

“We are living in a hard world.” she told me. “It has 
already been hard on many of us who are in college. It is 
going to hurt many more of us. It will hurt those most who 
most want to help. Sometimes life seems terribly cruel. 
But I believe in God. I believe that God is with us right 
now as we try to face this period in history. I believe that 
God is good. I believe that God’s purposes will be trium- 
phant. | must try to find how I fit into God’s purpose. And 
I must spend myself in his service. That’s my only hope.” 

She is not alone, either. There are others like her all 
over America; not many but perhaps enough. They are not 
at the mercy of history. They are throwing themselves on 
the merey of God. 

In them and in the God they worship, I deeply believe, 
lies our world’s hope. 


| 
| 
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WORLD STRUGGLE 


Suggestions for study groups 
in Christian Associations 


“We are in the presence of a social revolution on an un- 
precendented scale . . . characterized by the rise of sub- 
merged classes, nations, races, demanding not simply ameli- 
_ oration of their lot, but participation in the total life of so- 
a ciety. The structure of society is being changed, and power 
; is being extended or is passing from one set of groups to 
another.” 

| No words could more sharply indicate the need for 
thoughtful and persistent study of the world struggle in 
| which we are participants. 


Importance of Study Groups 


po Every college “Y” or C.A. should develop a study group 
ot which will endeavor to make a systematic study of the 
= nature of the world struggle and to gain a deeper under- 
a standing of the Christian interpretation of it. 
Everyone thinks about the world within certain 
fa “thought frame.” This could be regarded as the presuppo- 
a sitions that determine which factors are important among 
a the many that are inherent in a situation. It is a hypothesis 
_ about life’s meaning, and on these a person will organize 
sj his thinking and action. There are many of these “thought 
ii frames” by which people live and act and bring order to 
a their lives in reference to the world as a whole. 
: It is widely recognized that a Marxist lives by well for- 
a mulated presuppositions. It is not so clear that there are 
| many other “thought frames” by which people live and 
think. Humanism, scientism, materialism. hedonism and 
a“ rationalism are some of the common ones in our culture 
a | and on our campuses, although they are often poorly de- 
_— fined and rarely examined. 
= This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN voices the strong con- 
a viction that the Christian faith gives a more comprehensive 
a understanding of the tremendous events taking place in the 
© world than any other interpretation. When the Biblical 
4 understanding of God being present in and shaping the 
: events of history is perceived, then the message of the 
| prophets and the meaning of Christ’s life is seen as in- 
a tensely relevant to the meaning of and outcome of the 
world struggle. 
a Increasingly, campus Christian Associations are realizing 
a the importance of small study groups. usually of ten to 
< ‘ twelve members meeting regularly. Under the leadership of 
, a senior student, staff member or faculty member, they are 
a intimate fellowships which meet to study one theme over a 
= period of time and engage in additional serious reading. 
Such groups make possible a discipline of study and an 
intimacy of sharing that leads to deeper understanding than 
¢ can be gained through lectures, undisciplined “bull ses- 
1 ‘*The Christian in the World Struggle,’”’ W.S.C.F. Grey Book by M. M. 
— Thomas and J. D. McCaughey, pp. 15 and 16. 
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sions’ or in discussion groups which change their theme 
each week. 


U.S.C.C. Study Guides 

This winter, the U.S.C.C. will hold one-week Study Con. 
ferences during the Christmas period. In preparation, 
three books have been prepared for use by small study 
groups. Robert Nelson, U.S.C.C. Study Secretary, has this 
to say about the guide on The Christian Student and the 
World Struggle: 


“A most pressing need of the Christian student today is to be able 
to understand, criticize, and find his role in the titanic social and 
political revolution of our time. This means more than reading the 
newspapers—even if one reads the editorials and commentators. 
What is required of us is a broad knowledge of current events, plus 
an understanding of how God is at work in the human drama and 
what his will is for us as acting Christians. 

“The study book, The Christian Student and the World Struggle, 
has been published by the Study Department of the United Student 
Christian Council just in order to help students find such under. 
standing. 

“Its ten chapters deal with such problems as the significance of 
the Church for all history, the analysis of our basic orders of com. 
munity, the nature of the world struggle, the place of America in 
this tense world, and the methods for students’ effective participation 
in politics. 

“The book is primarily designed for use by small study groups 
in Christian associations and foundations. It will be one of the 
three basic guides to group study at the U.S.C.C. Quadrennial Study 
Conferences this winter. 

“Among the prominent authors represented are John C, Bennett, 
Eduard Heimann, M. Searle Bates, Alexander Miller, Ernest 
Lefever, Robert Lynn, Gordon Shull, and J. R. Nelson. 

“Copies may be obtained by direct order to Association Press, 29] 
Broadway, New York 7, New York, or the United Student Christian 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., at 50c¢ per copy, 


including postage. 


There are numerous books and pamphlets dealing with 
this important topic: 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WORLD UPHEAVAL, a 48-page 
pamphlet, briefly states (1) guiding religious convictions, 
(2) the meaning of the prevailing social upheaval. and 
(3) how Christians face the decisions which must be made. 
This booklet costs 25c and may be secured from the Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue. New York 10, New York. 
This quotation is well justified by the contents: “The up- 
heaval of our times is immensely complicated but if we 
look closely at it... there are discernible meanings and 
directions. . . . The Christian’s faith provides him with a 
fairly good interpretation and fairly clear goals toward 
which he can direct his energies.” 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE, quoted above, is 
a difficult book for the average American student because 
of its use of basic theological concepts in which Americans 
are not well schooled. But it is an intensely rewarding ex- 
perience to those who will use the discipline and take the 
time to wrestle with its contents. The principle authors 
come from India and Great Britain and have been in 
World’s Student Christian Federation meetings on the mean- 
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ing of world struggle. This “Grey Book” may be secured 
from the U.S.C.C. office (address as above). 


LET'S TALK ABOUT... is a new venture in presenting prob- 
lems of international relations. Each month a key article 
from Foreign Affairs, America’s most reliable journal on 
international matters, is published separately, plus colored 
illustrations, maps, and a discussion outline by Professor 
Bruce C. Hopper of Harvard. 

These reprint articles are made available free of charge. 
The first issue deals with /ndia—Do’s and Don'ts for Amer- 
icans, written by M. R. Masani. 

Any group desiring this study guide should write to 
Edward Nestingen, Program Secretary, National Student 
y.M.C.A., 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York, or to 
Fern Babcock, Program Co-ordinator, 600 Lexington Ave- 


ROLE OF U. S. continued 


one cannot help wondering if we are yet aware enough of 
the non-material needs of the “underdeveloped” countries. 


CULTURAL. Through the Voice of America, films, books 
and cultural officers, the United States is carrying on its 
cultural and propaganda program, the “Campaign of 
Truth.” Much of this campaign is devoted to attacks against 
the Soviet Union and Communism; much to a description 
of the material benefits of American life. No doubt this is 
necessary and proper, but one asks whether or not there 
is, in addition, sufficient emphasis on the values, the ideals, 
the great truths of the human spirit, for which we stand. 

Is it not possible for the United States to remember its 
ideals of liberty and justice for all; to go, not patroniz- 
ingly, but in a spirit of revolutionary dedication; not just 
offering material goods but seeking a common enrollment 
in a great struggle for freedom and equality and brother- 
hood; not just against Russia and Communism, but also 
against tyranny and exploitation wherever it may be found. 
Such an approach can only be made with humility and 
penitence, by Americans who will live simply and unos- 
tentatiously with the people of the underdeveloped areas, 
without any trace of condescension or arrogance or racial 
prejudice. Unless we can discover how to work abroad 
with such an attitude, our own failures at home in solving 
the problem of race relations, social justice and public cor- 
ruption will continue to block the road ahead. 

In a recent address before a conference on Point IV in 
Washington, Lebanon’s distinguished representative to the 


UN, Dr. Charles Malik, said: 


“The Western world underestimates the importance 
of its heritage if it conceives its message only in tech- 
nical and economic terms... «| Man lives more by his 
mind and ideas than by his body and its needs, and if 
there is material privation, the privation of the spirit is 
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nue, New York 22. Be sure to state the discussion leader's 
name and mailing address and the number of members in 
the group. Only a limited number are available. 


Plans for any Christian Association program should in- 


clude information about the United Nations. A sign of the 


times is that pressure groups are urging schools to end 
study of the U.N. (N. Y. Times, Sunday, June 29, 1952). 


Write to the American Association for the United Nations 


for study materials and program suggestions as well as for 
further details about this pressure. 

No concern is of more fundamental importance to Chris- 
tian groups than understanding the world struggle. Begin 
your plans now for study groups on this. We invite you to 
share your experiences and questions with others through 
the pages of this magazine. 


infinitely more grievous. The real question is how to 
eradicate ignorance and superstition, how to cultivate 
the mind, how to fill it with light and truth, how to 
touch the fundamental springs of action. . . . Nothing 
is more wanted than the creation of a deep fellowship 
which will enable the man of Asia, of Africa, of the 
Middle East, of Latin America, to feel that in his hopes 
and in his striving he is not alone, but belongs to 
something universal of which he may be proud and to 
which he can give his whole allegiance. The challenge 
of the Western world is whether it can evolve such a 
genuine universal fellowship.” 


Fortunately for the individual it is not necessary to wait 
until a great power can translate these noble ideals into 
foreign policy. There still remain channels for direct ac- 
tion abroad—through missionary programs, through the 
work of the Service Committees, through secular founda- 
tions, international professional and non-governmental as- 
sociations, and through the organs of the United Nations. 
Even business firms with interests abroad, which have all 
too often been thought of as means of exploitation. are be- 
ginning to see that their purely material success depends 
on the extent on which they can make their foreign enter- 
prises truly indigenous and contributory to the welfare of 
the people as a whole. 


Beyond all of this, the impact of America abroad—both 
governmental and private—depends on what Americans 
make of their own national life. By promoting freedom and 
justice at home—by defending civil liberties and academic 
freedoms against the hate mongers and character assassins 
and patrioteers, by working for equal opportunity for peo- 
ple of every race—Americans, as students, as citizens, as 
Christians, will be strengthening the positive role of the 
United States in the world. Surely this is one of the great- 


est challenges that faces us in the days and years ahead. 
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ook review 


THE IRONY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S 
NEW BOOK REVIEWED 
BY JOHN C. BENNETT 


Reinhold Niebuhr uses his theology and 
his characteristic social analysis to illumine 
the present position of America in the world. 
His book is brief and to the point. So full is 
it of allusions and implications which are 
not developed in detail that it needs to be 
read and re-read and discussed. Its fate at 
the hands of the reviewers indicates how 
much the book does need discussion. It has 
been given considerable attention by review- 
ers in the leading journals, but many have 
shown an inability to understand it for the 
reason that they represent so fully the ra- 
tionalistic and optimistic presuppositions of 
our culture which Dr. Niebuhr has been 
trying to refute most of his life. 

The preface offers an explanation of what 
is meant by “irony.” It is distinguished from 
pathos, tragedy and comedy. A situation is 
ironic when the incongruities in it are the 
result of some unconscious weakness, some 
hidden defect in the virtue or strength of a 
nation. In such a case, a nation is no mere 
victim of external forces (pathos); nor does 
it knowingly choose some great evil that 
good may come (tragedy). The nature of the 
ironic situation can best be understood by 
the author’s illustrations of it. There is one 
general consideration that should be empha- 
sized here: a nation caught in an ironical 
situation can do much to overcome the evil 
in that situation if it becomes aware of the 
inner weakness that is responsible for it. 
This means that to be involved in what is 
ironical is consistent with a measure of free- 
dom. Therein is the essential difference be- 
tween the ironic and the tragic. 

The most important sources of irony in 
contemporary American experience are the 
exaggeration of our own virtue and the fail- 
ure to sense the limits of our power to con- 
trol history. Here are some of the ways in 
which their effects are ironic. Our habit of 
thinking of ourselves as a peculiarly “inno- 
cent” nation has failed to prepare us for the 
exercise of the predominant power that has 
come to us. In order to be true to the respon- 
sibility implicit in what national virtue we 
have, we become involved more deeply in the 
moral ambiguities which accompany power. 
Powerful as we are, we have less control 
over our destiny than in the days of our com- 


parative weakness—hence power has led to 
deep frustrations. We are prosperous beyond 
belief and yet, instead of prosperity appear. 
ing to others as the sign of virtue jp line 
with our own national assumptions about the 
relation between prosperity and virtue, we 
find that the world is inclined to see in jt g 
sign that we must be imperialistic exploiters 
Communist teachings about the relationship 
between capitalism and imperialism and the 
natural resentment of the poor against the 
rich have produced this result in Asia, espe- 
cially. We are a nation that has a simple 
libertarian creed and yet, in spite of oyr 
creed, we have been able to establish a very 
considerable measure of social justice in our 
land by collective measures, and by build. 
ing up a balance of power between the chief 
factors in the economy—both of which are 
abhorrent to the individualism of our creed. 
We have developed a hatred of the materi. 
alistic philosophy of the Communists and yet 
we have been more successful than they jp 
our own technological materialism and we 
are regarded by older cultures as being yy. 
garly materialistic in our national spirit. 

These are some of the incongruities jn 
our national life and in our international 
position which Dr. Niebuhr emphasizes. He 
writes about them with great discrimination 
and always does justice to what is honest in 
our intentions and to what is solid in our 
achievements. He frequently compares our 
role in history with that of Communism. One 
of the ironical facets of our position is that 
Communism has taken some of the illusions 
of our own American past and because of its 
complete consistency has distilled out of 
them a brew that is so poisonous that we 
must stand against it. Yet Dr. Niebuhr shows 
how the obvious evil of Communism has the 
effect of enhancing our own self-righteous- 
ness. Often, this makes our nation dangerous 
in its use of power and less understanding 
of the reasons for the appeal of Communism 
to other nations, especially the nations of 
Asia. He finds the type of anti-communism 
so common in America very similar to Com- 
munism in spirit and effect. 

Always Dr. Niebuhr points to Christian 
faith as the source of correction. Only as we 
see ourselves and other nations—even the 
Communist foe—as all under God’s judg- 
ment and mercy, can we understand our situ- 
ation as ironic or discover the means of re- 
demption from the evil in it. This book is a 
remarkable example of indirect Christian 
apologetics but the allusions to the Christian 
faith are so brief that they are not likely to 
win those who are not convinced already. 
(The author’s Faith and History would help 
the reader to understand the Christian con- 
victions that control this book.) There will 
be many readers who will accept fully the 
social analysis but reject the author's con- 
viction that there is a close connection be- 
tween that analysis and Christian faith. 
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However, anyone who does accept the social 
analysis will find that most of the western 
alternatives to Christian faith are badly 
shaken. 

One final point, which should be discussed 
in Student Movement circles. Dr. Niebuhr 
assumes that America is both rationalistic 
and optimistic and that it is too sure of its 
own virtue. That is true in the main and it 
is certainly true of our history. The criticisms 
in the reviews show that it is_ still 


largely true of the older generation. But the 


student generation has the reputation of lack- 
ing these characteristic American certainties. 
It is said to expect very little, to share few of 


three poems 


the illusions about America that Dr. Niebuhr 
emphasizes, to face the future with minds 
that are open, yet grim. Does this mean 
that students will see their parents and their 
teachers described in this book, but not see 
themselves? Even if that is true, they will be 
greatly helped to understand how the situa- 
tion came to be in which they will have to 
act. Is it not likely that they carry with them 
far more of the assumptions of parents and 
teachers than they will realize until they see 
themselves also in this book? 


The Irony of American History. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Scribner, 1952. $2.50 


These poems are by Pierre Henri Delattre, a student in the Divinity School 
in the University of Chicago. Recently he was Chairman of the Chapel House 
Committee on Religion and the Arts which sponsored the London company’s 


presentation of Christopher Fry’s “Sleep of Prisoners” in the university chapel. 


FISSION 


Wrongs of this crisis will not be absolved 

By those young prodigies, the priests of 
science, 

Thought-controlled, without a care, 

Who, clamped in silence, now convey with 
tongs 

The essence of humanity’s despair. 


Awaiting their last sin, we’ve sat down 
hating, 

Stagnating in our cellophaned seclusion. 

Wonders of life or death mean nothing to us 

For we can neither freely feast nor grieve: 

No one dare float his dreams in time-bombed 
air 

Nor proudly wear his heart upon his sleeve. 


In this dry year of patience, lovers thirst 
For prophecy. Bone tinkers think everywhere, 
Bone breakers, makers, pickers of bones. 
Our age with special specialists is cursed, 
Oh, the great age of splitting things! 


Behind the curtain nation from nation hides, 

Brothers proclaim their rights to isolation, 

Artists create, but plot infanticide. 

The heart now flutters severed from the 
mind. 


Yet in our cubicles we recoil and haste 

To smell in fashion and conform to taste. 
We face reality psychiatrized, subscribed— 
Disintegrate of personality. 


Year of anxiety, frail year of puns: 

Call forth the prophet, crave again the man 
Who, man for men, does not deny himself 
Nor his communion with God’s lonely sons. 
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YOUNG REFORMERS 


They all set out to shoot the mocking birds, 
They knew they were the ones. 

They all set out with confidential words, 
Polishing their guns. 


They found so many, many mocking birds 
Cluttering each tree, 
They dropped their guns and flapped their 
arms 


In horrid empathy. 


JONGLEUR DE DIEU 
(In honor of St. Francis) 


Like a gale I was aware 

I breathed the tree’s air, 
Scooped mud, tossed rocks, 
Rolled without care, 

And, wondering whom to praise, 


Praised everyone. 


Then the breath of awe, 
The spacious shift 
From touch 


To thanksgiving. 


That day I sang to life, 
Alive in a fresh sun 
And understood why children 


See His face. 


I would have liked for God to watch me run 


Wild in His grace. 


facets of 
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focal point of concern, 
month-by-month— 


in 
SEPTEMBER: “The Freshman Number.” 
It helped orient incoming students. 


in 

OCTOBER: “The Christian in the World 
Struggle.”” (Suggestion: base a discus- 
sion meeting on this issue, students 
giving reports on the articles by 
Dodds, Riggs, Whiston and Lee.) 


in 

NOVEMBER: “The Church.” Exploring 
the nature of the Church, its func- 
tion in the world, its resources as 
reconciler and healer. One writer will 
probe into the question, Why go to 
church? Another will speak of prob- 
lems that arise in marriage by persons 
of different faiths. 


in 

DECEMBER: “Is the University an Instru- 
ment of God?” Discussing the para- 
dox, What prevents students from 
being students? Also, the basic issues 
in higher education and answers given 
by several universities. This issue will 
have a report of the NSCY meetings on 
the work of the Christian Association 
in the university. 


Every month this magazine brings re- 
sources in worship, ideas for group 
discussion, news of student projects, 
and reports on national and world 
events in which students have a part. 


WwW 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 a year; 
$2.50 for two years 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: $1.00 each sub- 
scription, for 15 or more sent to one 
address 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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COMING EVENTS 


october 
3—5 Indiana Student YMCA-YWCA Con- 


ference, McCormick’s Creek, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 
3-5 (or 10-12) Ikota Student YMCA- 


YWCA Conference, Lake Ponseivet, 


S. 

3-5 Nebraska Student YMCA and YWCA 
Conference, NSTC, Peru, Neb. 

3-5 Kansas YMCA and YWCA Junior 
College Conference, Coffeyville Junior 
College, Coffeyville Kansas. 

4 Student YMCA and YWCA Advisers 
Conference, Northern Section, Pacific 
Southwest Region 

4—5 Arkansas Student YMCA and YWCA 
Conference, Little Rock, Ark. 

10-12 Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- 
YWCA Junior College Conference, 
Camp Seeley, Crestline, Calif. 

10-12 Georgia Area, Student YWCA, Ma- 
con, Ga. 

10-12 Kansas Student YMCA and YWCA 
Conference, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

10-12 South Texas Student YMCA and 
YWCA Conference, YWCA Camp, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

10-12 Student YMCA-YWCA Confer- 
ence, YWCA Camp, Boone, Ia. 
10-12 Oklahoma Student YMCA and YWCA 

Conferences, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

10-12 General Committee, New England Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, Packard 
Manse, Staughton, Mass. 


17-19 New York SCM Fall Conference, Troy, 
N. Y 


17-19 Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- 
YWCA Conference Southern District, 
Camp Seeley, Crestline, Calif. 

24—26 Consultation of the New England SCM 
Committee on Effective Citizenship, 
Lincoln, Mass. 

24-26 Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- 
YWCA Conference, Northern District, 
Camp Campbell, San Jose, Calif. 

24-26 Middle Atlantic Region SCM Confer- 
ence, Areas 1 and 2, Camp Mount 
Misery, Pemberton, N. J. 

24-26 Middle Atlantic Region SCM Confer- 
ence, Areas 3, 4 and 5, Camp Mi- 
chaux, Gardners, Pa. 

24-26 Michigan Student YMCA-YWCA Con- 
ference, Clear Lake Camp, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

25-26 Ohio Area Student YMCA Council, 
Camp Agape, Granville, Ohio. 
31-Nov.2 Middle Atlantic Region SCM 

Conference, Areas 6 and 7, Camp 
Crestview, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
31-Nov.2 Oregon Student YMCA-YWCA 

Conference, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

31-Nov.2 Tennessee Area, Student YWCA, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


november 


7-9 New York SCM Council, Elmira, N. Y. 

7-9 Colorado-Utah Student YMCA and 
YWCA Conference, Universty of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 


NOTES EN ROUTE continued from page 2 


Arab Legionnaire when my driver insisted 
on crossing the processional rehearsal for 
the coming of the new King Talal... . Vis- 
ited the traditional holy places in Jerusalem 
and thereabouts, but the commercialization 
dulled the edge of the thrill. 


EGYPT. Never saw such great extremes of 
wealth and poverty. . . . Underground com- 
munists invited me to a meeting. ... Bumped 
into the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem in 
Shepheard’s Hotel and almost knocked him 
down—a dangerous and thoughtless thing to 
do, even though it was unavoidable! 


INDIA. Traveled almost six thousand miles 
in India. Made 238 speeches in less than 
seven weeks! India was exciting and at the 
same time it was a depressing country. De- 
pressing because of its tremendous prob- 
lems, great hunger, great poverty; exciting 
because of its vast potential spiritual effort 
and the vigorous way it is building a strong 
democratic country. Was successful in get- 
ting a thirteen-minute conference with Mr. 
Nehru, even though he’d slept only one hour 
the previous night. He is one of the very 
few truly great leaders in this world. 


PAKISTAN. Met aggressive, vigorous, demo- 
cratic Moslem leaders. Talked with a Pakis- 
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tani general who was commander of a divi- 
sion on the Kashmir border at the height of 
the great tensions last summer when it looked 
as if war were inevitable between India and 
Pakistan. I found this Moslem general calm, 
reasonable, and very much in favor of our 
work among Christian students. ... Had an 
exciting bus ride from the Himalayas (the 
driver put the bus out of gear and turned 
off the ignition key!) down to the plains 
above Rawel Pindi, where Prime Minister Ali 
Khan was shot only a few days after I stood 
in that same square watching the men build 
the platform from which he was to speak. 


THAILAND. Led a student conference at 
Nong Kal... . Spent a week in Bangkok, a 
wonderful and exotic city. Like Paris and 
Hong Kong, it is a place you will always 
want to go back to. Siamese are wonderful, 
genteel, lovely, friendly, happy people. They 
have never been dominated by a foreign 
power, except for the brief interlude of 
Japanese occupation during the war. And 
there is always a surplus of food in Thailand. 


JAPAN. Everybody wants to learn English, 
but we do very little about it. In the dormi- 
tories of government colleges, Communists 
give courses in Russian, not really to teach 


7-9 Wisconsin Student YMCA-YWca, 
Conference, College Camp, Wisc. 

8 Mississippi Area, Student YWCA 
Jackson, Miss. 

14-16 Middle Atlantic Region SCM, Area 9 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 

14-16 United Nations Seminar, National Sty. 
dent Council, YMCA and YWCA 
New York, N. Y. 

15-16 New Mexico-West Texas Student 
YMCA and YWCA Conference, Upj. 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

15 Louisiana Student YMCA-YWCA Cop. 
ference 

21-23 New York SCM Faculty Conference, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

28-29 Illinois Student YMCA-YWCA Fae. 
ulty Conference, de Koven Founda. 
tion, Racine, Wisc. 

december 

7-9 New England SCM Area Conference, 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

7-9 New England SCM Area Conference, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

27-Jan. 3 Study Conferences, United Student 
Christian Council: 

Eastern Section, Morgan State Col. 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

Midwest Section, Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 

Western Section, Stanford Univer. 
sity, Palo Alto, Calif. 

28-Jan.3 Pacific Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Asilomar, Calif. 


the language but to convey ideas. . . . Stu- 
dents of Japan have a hard life, with prae- 
tically nothing to live on. In medical school 
I saw students who are living on 15 cents a 
day for room and board... . I felt a sense 
of extreme guilt when I spoke in the chapel 
of a Christian college at Hiroshima. There 
the whole faculty and student body had been 
obliterated as they rose to sing the doxology 
at the close of the chapel service, on that 
July morning when the atomic bomb fell. 
Yet, I found the Japanese understanding 
and forgiving. . . . Students begged me to 
take messages asking forgiveness of the 
Asian countries where their soldiers had 
committed atrocities during the war... . In 
Japan as in India I gave four to six speeches 
daily. 


HOME. Met with many student groups across 
the country on my way honmmesto New York. 
The first question studengs ask is, “What 
can I do about this world situation, right 
now?” But I have been disappointed when 
I spoke to adult groups. They offer excuses, 
get on the defensive, and infer that perhaps 
I am a fellow-traveler! . . . Thirty-two proj 
ects have been started by American students 
to assist their fellow students around the 
world. 
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worship service 
CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE 


Hymn 


Praise the Lord the Almighty 


Invocation 

Leader: God be merciful to us and bless us 

People: And shew us the light of His Coun- 
tenance 

Leader: That Thy way may be known upon 
earth 

People: Thy saving health among all na- 
tions. 

Leader: Let the people praise Thee, O God. 

People: Let all the people praise Thee. 

Leader: O let the nations rejoice and be 
glad 

People: For Thou shalt judge the folk 
righteously and govern the nations upon 
earth. 

Leader: Let the people praise Thee, O God. 

People: Let all the people praise Thee. 

Leader: God bless us 

People: And all the ends of the world shall 
fear Him.! 

Leader: Let us pray. 


People: The Lord’s Prayer 


Scripture 
Romans 8: 18, 19, 22, 23. 
Reading 


Behind and within the social rev- 
olution of everything that protagonists 
and antagonists say about it, the Chris- 
tian sees by faith the righteous hand of 
God. Even in the worst human situation, 
God’s creative and redeeming will is ac- 
tive, waiting to be grasped by faith, 
seeking to bring men into responsible 
relation to Him and to one another. It 
is by faith that we walk and witness in 
the sphere of politics as in every other 
sphere.” 


Litany for a world in struggle 


Leader: Remember, O Lord, the peoples of 
the world divided into many nations and 
tongues; deliver us from every evil 

which obstructs thy saving purpose; and 

fulfill thy promise of old to establish 

Thy kingdom of peace. From the curse 

of war and all that begets it, 


People: O Lord, deliver us. 
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Leader: From believing and speaking lies 
against other nations 
People: O Lord, deliver us. 


Leader: From narrow loyalties and _ selfish 
isolation, 


People: O Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From fear and distrust of other na- 
tions, from all false pride, vainglory and 
self-conceit, 

People: O Lord, deliver us. 


Leader: From every thought, word, and deed 
which divides the human family and 
separates us from the perfect realiza- 
tion of Thy love, 


People: O Lord, deliver us. Amen.? 


Scripture 
II Corinthians 4: 7-10. 


Reading 
The Christian Church is a commu- 
nity of hopeful believers who are not 
afraid of life or death, of present or fu- 
ture history, being persuaded that the 
whole of life and all historical vicissi- 
tudes stand under the holy sovereignty 
of God. It is a community of forgiven 
sinners who know that judgment is mer- 
ciful if not evaded.‘ 
Its members will be interested not 
only in men’s souls but in all that con- 
cerns their bodies too, all their mate- 
rial and social welfare, because God in 
His love came right into our material 
world. His word was made flesh. It 
will transcend all barriers of class and 
race and nation, because from the stand- 
point of the Cross there is no difference, 
all men are sinners and all can be 
saved. And it cannot be content 
until all men are drawn into its fellow- 
ship, even if the perfect consummation 
must lie beyond terrestrial history.° 
In this sense political conversation is 
evangelistic, it is telling of God’s mercy 
and of His judgment and of the King- 
dom to be made manifest in His second 
coming. The Christian is committed to 
conversation with His brothers about the 
new life in Christ which we must begin 
to live out in the body.® 


Litany of the Divine Will 


Leader: Jesus said, Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother. 


QO God, who hast created us all and 
called us to take our part in thy tre- 
mendous purpose, 

People: Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

Leader: O God, who art ever working in 
men’s hearts by the operation of thy 
spirit to make us fellow workers with 
Thee, 

People: Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

Leader: O God, who willest that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowl- 
edge of Thy truth, 

People: Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

Leader: Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 

People: As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be, world without end. 

Leader: O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully 
to receive the prayers of thy people 
which call upon Thee, and grant that 
they may both perceive and know what 
things they ought to do, and also may 
have grace and power faithfully to ful- 
fill the same; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.* 


Hymn 
Rise Up, O Men of God 


Benediction 

Now unto Him who is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto Him be glory 
in the Church and in Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end, 
Amen. 


sources: (1) Responsals compiled by E. R. 
Micklen and I. M. S. Cooper. (*) From 
The Christian in the World Struggle, M. M. 
Thomas and J. D. McCaughey, p. 40. (°) 
The Kingdom, Power and Glory, adapted 
from the Litany for Peace. (4) Faith and 
History, Reinhold Niebuhr, p. 238. (5) God 
Was in Christ, Donald M. Baillie, p. 209. 
(©) The Christian in the World Struggle, 
p. 6. (°) The Kingdom, Power and Glory, p. 
41, adapted from Litany of the Divine Will. 


This service was prepared by Jean Whittet, 
Executive Director of the YWCA at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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